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Overseas Service 


For the third successive year, Congress 
F, ready to block an ‘chance of 

foreign service last wee 

The so-called Starnes amendment to the 
War Department appropriation bill was 
inserted during the House Appropriation 
Subcommittees consideration of the meas- 
ure, despite the wi of both the 
War Department and Bureau of the Budget 
to leave it out. 

Ray Wilson of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation was directing a fight 
to have the clause deleted in the Senate, 
but the bill was due to be oupewres by 
July 1 and slight hope was held out for 
success in the brief period available. 

The Starnes amendment says = 4 that 
no War Department funds shall be used 
for CPS overseas service or for training 
in such service. No such funds have been 

or are contemplated, except yy 
. the fact that General Hershey is on 
War Department payroll and it would be 
necessary for him to as <yte- and oversee 
any new CPS service. addition, Selec- 
tive Service considers the language, even 
though out of place, as a clear indication 
of Congressional disapproval of foreign 
service for CPS men. 

A substitute wording proposed by Wilson 
that the amendment, if it is to be left in, 
be amended to declare that this is not to 
prevent an official being paid by War De- 
partment funds from approving or super- 
vising such a project, also appeared doomed 
to failure. 


Third Failure 

For three years pacifists, particularly Ray 
Wilson and Josiah Marvel of the Quaker 
Emergency Service, have attempted to re- 
move the Congressional block without suc- 
cess. A relief unit of CPS men in China 
has been requested by an impressive list 
of American and Chinese officials, including 
the late President Roosevelt, but a handful 
of determined Congressmen have been able 
to thwart attempts to delete the clause 
each year. 

This year, pacifists came within a hair of 
success since, unlike the previous years, 
the tentative bill was sent over to Con- 


gress from the Budget Bureau with the 
amendment removed 


Army, Navy COs 


A young infantry lieutenant in a south- 


ern army camp was being released from 
the army last month because of conscien- 
tious objections. 

After being “troubled in spirit” for a 
long period, he ‘wrote <, 'NSBRO that he 
finally told his commanding officers he 
could go no further. He was immediately 
relieved of all further duty with troops 
and was being allowed to resign, it was un- 
derstood. Once out of the army, he will 
be sent through the Selective Service pro- 
cedure to determine the validity of his re- 
quest for CPS service. 

“My case is quite different and much 
more fortunate than that of an 

soldier CO,” he wrote. “A private can be 

(Continued on page 3) 


German COs 


Further indications that there were size- 
able groups of conscientious objectors in 
Germany appeared last month. 

The Bulletin of the Central Board for 
COs in London quoted an Associated Press 
dispatch to the effect that advancing troops 
had found a military camp for German 
COs last April. Although the AP is essen- 
tially an American organization, and the 
correspondent was attached to the U. 8. 
Ninth Army, the rg! did not ap +f = 
American papers, “ as could 
covered by the NSBR 

The dispatch, dated a arril 28, stated: 

“American troops, clearing up a 
near the city of ewelburg,, miles behind 
the front, vered a military installa- 
tion no one dreamed existed in Nazi Ger- 
tow camp for conscientious objectors. 

ow many people inhabited the camp 
is still unknown, for only 41 men survived 
at the time the camp was discovered. It 
was operated by SS troops, and also served 
as a concentration cam» and crematorium.” 

The Bulletin also recalled the statements 
of Dr. Emil Maurer, district chairman of 
the Socialist Party in pre-war Vienna, him- 
self a German internee. At the time Dr. 
Maurer was in the Buchenwald concentra- 
tion camp, in September, 1938, he said the 
camp population was about 6,000, of whom 
1,200 were religious ifists, largely mem- 
bers of the Bible udents, the German 
counterpart of the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Declined Release 

Dr. Maurer declared that these men were 

repeatedly offered release from the camp 
(Continued on page 3) 


Hospital Units 

The CPS Unit at the Middletown, Conn., 
State (mental) Hospital became in effect a 
government unit last month. 

According to the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, previous sponsor of the 
unit until a majority of the unit members 
voted for it to withdraw, notice was given 
assignees by Dr. Charles Russman of the 
hospital staff. 

‘By official instruction from Selective 
Service,” the statement read, “all connec- 
tions with religious agencies are terminated. 
pat ae records, reports and transactions 

to the Unit and its members 
will Il be ne made through Dr. Russman’s office. 
All CPS men are frozen in their respective 
units as of today and no transfers in or out 
of the various units will be entertained by 
Selective Service. The office of Mr. McAl- 
lester (the assistant director) will be closed 
and his services will no longer be available 
to the men of the unit.” 

The statement ended several months of 
uncertainty for Middletown men as well as 
rumors of closing the unit, er © other 


ket 


ch p 
be asked to replace the unit at Middletown. 


Summers Case 


The U. 8S. Supreme Court last month up- 
held, five to four, the decision of the State 
of Illinois that the views of a conscientious 
objector made him ineligible to practice 
law in that state 

The decision carried widespread implica- 
tions, as was pointed out in the opinion of 
the four dissenting justices. If carried to 
its logical extreme, such an interpretation 
would mean that no CO would be eligible 
for any government job or state-licensed 
profession in Illinois or any other state with 
similar laws. 

The CO in question was Clyde W. Sum- 
mers, a Methodist of Jacksonville, Ill., and 
a former -law professor whose ualifications, 
apart from his pacifist beliefs, were ad- 
mittedly satisfactory. Summers had been 
classified IV-E, but had failed to pass the 
physical examination for CPS. 

He was represented before the Supreme 
Court by Julien Cornell of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, while his brief was 
signed by three attorneys from Illinois and 
three from New York, including Arthur 
Garfield Hays. Prof. Zechariah Chafee, 
jr., noted constitutional authority of Har- 


(Continued on page 2) 


Court Cases 


With By decision in the Summers case, 
the U. 8. Supreme Court last month appar- 
ently drove one of the last nails in the 
coffin of CO legal hopes. 

During the past four years, pacifists have 
sought legal improvements in almost every 
conceivable phase of CPS and Selective 
Service procedure. The result has been an 
almost unbroken string of defeats, denials, 
and refusals of new hearings. 

Only one case of major significance is 
still pending, the appeal of Shirley Boden- 
stein, Warren, Pa., assignee, for a court 
solution of the CPS dependency picture. 
Bodenstein contends that the mere fact 
that CPS men ect no Pay or dependency 
allotments should make the CO with a 
family eligible for a tardehi 
In this respect, he thought, ual ap- 
plication o hardship standards to COs and 
non-COs was unfair to the former. 

Bodenstein’s application for a writ of 
habeas corpus was denied in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court and he has appealed. The case 
is now awaiting Soran < ee the chance 
of his success was considered 

foe ae ee Ce Reel, 
now a CO in the navy, and Floyd E. Hull, 
a Jehovah’s Witness, released from the 

tage” Nn Ind., camp by court order, 
are unsettled. But neither will make 
a great deal of difference to the bulk of 
COs. The Reel-decision will determine 
more accurately the a ag to be given the 
hearing officer’s report oe Saevewe 
Service Appeal Board, ‘whe in 

ieee 
classified 


the government is a coalien te 
"decision that he lag 
IV-E rather than IV-D. Hull’s own classi- 
fication, rather than any broad CO issue, is 
the question at stake. 
Zucker Appeal Denied 
Otherwise the slate is clean. In its de- 
cision in the Summers case, and in refusing 
(Continued on page 2) 


deferment. 
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Summers Case—(from page 1) 
vard University, and Harold Evans, Phila- 
delphia attorney, submitted a supporting 
brief as friends of the court, on behalf of 
the American Friends Service Committee. 

Basis for Illinois’ refusal to admit him 
to the bar was the fact that the state has 
a constitutional provision pr ag service 
in the militia in time of war. ence, it 
was said, Summers could not have taken 
in good faith the required oath pledging 
support of the state constitution. 

e situation parallels that of a foreign 
CO seeking U. S. citizenship who is faced 
with a similar oath. In fact, the Macintosh 
and Schwimmer citizenship rulings were 
cited as precedents for the Supreme Court’s 
majority decision. . 
Majority Opinion 

“It is impossible for us to conclude,” 
wrote Justice Reed for the court, “that the 
insistence of Illinois that an officer who is 
charged with the administration of justice 
must take an oath to support the constitu- 
tion of Illinois, and Illinois’ interpretation 
of that oath to require a willingness to per- 
form military service, violates the principles 
of religious freedom which the 14th Amend- 
ment secures against state action, when a 
like interpretation of a similar oath as to 
the federal constitution bars an alien from 
national citizenship.” 

A vigorous dissent was written by Justice 
Black, with Justices Murphy, Douglas and 
Rutledge supporting him. 


After pointing out Summers’ qualifica- 
tions and his view of the legal profession, 
which no one disputed, Justice Black 
declared: 


“The petitioner’s disqualifying religious 
beliefs stem chiefly from a study of the 
New Testament and a literal acceptance of 
the teachings of Christ as he understands 
them. 

“It may be, as many people think, that 
Christ’s Gospel of love and submission is 
not suited to a world in which men still 
fight and kill one another. But I am not 
ready to say that a mere profession of belief 
in that Gospel is a sufficient reason to keep 
otherwise well qualified men out of the 
legal profession, or to drive law-abiding 
lawyers of that belief out of the profession, 
which would be the next logical 
development.” 

To which the Washington Post added 
editorially : 

“Most laymen with a concern for civil 
rights will experience shock and bewilder- 
ment, we think, both at the intolerance 
which motivated the Illinois action and at 
the legalistic reasoning which rmitted 
validation of it by five justices of our top 
tribunal. When all the legal niceties have 
been considered, this remains a clear case 
= * easacaian for opinion or for religious 
aith. ... 


“We cannot help feeling that if it was 
the Supreme Court’s business to take this 
case at all, it was its business to show a 
much more zealous regard for the principles 
of religious freedom.” 


Invit@d Back to Toledo 


Summers, now 26, was an honor graduate 
at the University of Illinois, then taught 
law for three years at the University of 
Toledo, Ohio, where he was accepted at 
the recommendation of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Last month he .was granted a leave 
of absence from Toledo to accept a grad- 
uate fellowship at Columbia. His specialty 
was labor law. 

News of the Supreme Court’s action 
brought indignation in Toledo. President 
Philip C. Nash of Toledo University issued 
a statement declaring: 

“It is almost unbelievable that in the 
United States of America a man should be 
denied the right to practice his profession 
merely because of his religious belief.” 

Dr. Nash praised Summers’ work at the 
university and said he was highly thought 
of by both faculty and students. “He was 
a fine influence on the campus, an excellent 
teacher, active in the YMCA and a member 
of religious council. 

“If Clyde Summers wants to return to 
the university this fall to teach, we’d be 
glad to have him back.” 


Court Cases—(from page 1) 

to consider the —e of Jack W. Zucker 
of Big Flats, N. Y., that CPS was uncon- 
stitutional because assignees were not paid, 
the Supreme Court erased the last hopes 


of many pacifists to secure relief through 


the courts in wartime. 

The Summers decision settled also by 
inference the case of Edward O. Schweitzer, 
Florida high school teacher, who was ousted 
for his views. The American Civil Liberties 
Union did not take Schweitzer’s appeal to 
the Supreme Court, partially because of 
important technical omissions in the case 
and partially because it was thought the 
Summers appeal would cover the same 
ground. 

Zucker’s challenge of the constitutionality 
of CPS was the last of literally dozens of 
roughly similar cases to be refused a hear- 
ing by the Supreme Court, though his 
appeal was exclusively directed at the pay 
issue. Other court questions have been 
directed at the constitutional right to draft 
men for other than army service, the right 
to draft men in peacetime (before Pearl 
Harbor), the legality of the delegation of 
power from Congress through the President 
to Selective Service, and even the question 
of whether Congress specifically included 
CPS men when it first extended the draft 
act. 

Charges of “slavery,” lack of freedom of 
religion and misuse of power have been fre- 


quent. To the knowledge of the NSBRO, 
no such case has been won at an: ag hoo 
urt has 


any court, while the Supreme 
consistently turned a deat ear. 
Five CO cases have reached that high 
tribunal during the past four years. e 
first two, Whitney Bowles and Nick Falbo, 
both sought a method of testing a Selective 
Service classification during the induction 
process. Both failed. 
_ Arthur Billings, the third to reach the 
judicial heights, won his petition to remain 
under civil rather than military jurisdiction 
when he refused to take the army oath or 
be fingerprinted, but federal courts later 
held that this procedure still could not be 
used to challenge a classification which was 
thought improper. 


Willis Giese 

The court divided, four to four, on the 
Willis Giese decision, but Giese’s convic- 
tion was nevertheless affirmed. He had 
raised only the narrow question of the 
legality of the Selective Service Presiden- 
tial Appeal Board during the period before 
1943 when the Act was changed to remove 
any doubts as to its legality. 

Last CO case to be considered by the 
Supreme Court was that of Clyde Summers, 
described elsewhere in this issue. : 

Another general area which must be in- 
cluded in any list of CO denials would be 
the Comptroller General Peas a These 
are not federal court decisions, but have a 
semi-judicial status and are equally effec- 
tive in curbing the CO’s operations. 

In only one ruling out of five has the 
Comptroller General decided in favor of 
CPS men. This was the fourth ruling, 
which allowed the Department of Com- 
merce to pay assignees in the Mt. Weather 
and Coast and Geodetic Survey units $5 a 
month as part of their maintenance. This 
decision reversed his previous ruling that 
the $5 could not be paid. Other rulings 
determined that the earnings of CPS farm- 
ers and emergency farm workers, beyond 
maintenance, could not be used for relief 
purposes or to support CPS, but must be * 
turned over to the U. S. Treasury. 

The Comptroller General has also refused 
to permit the Forest Service to pay an 
assignee for furlough work, on the theory 
that it could have required the man to do 
the job in the first place. 


Some Concessions 


Even in defeat, however, COs have wrung 
some concessions from the U. 8. judicial 
system. In 1943 Mathias Kauten ques- 
tioned Selective Service’s interpretation of 
the phrase “religious training and belief” 
as being too restrictive. He went to prison, 
but the Circuit Court in New York City 
wrote a new definition of the phrase which 
has since been widely accepted. Under 
this dictum, any man who objects to par- 
ticipation in all wars, rather than in any 
one particular war, might -be considered 
religious. 

It was under this definition that the same 
court later released Randolph Phillips from 
the army and ordered Selective Service to 
consider his case anew. 

George Reeves later won release from 
camp after proving to the court’s satisfac- 
tion that Selective Service had arbitrarily 
speeded the induction process in his case, 
but like the Floyd Hull decision, this in- 
volved a special set of circumstances rather 
than any determination of sweeping impor- 
tance to other assignees. 

Two other cases, involving the same 
point, may also. be chalked up as CPS 
successes, although in a somewhat indirect 
fashion, since neither reached a decision 
in the courts. James R. Smith of Gatlin- 
burg and Charles V. Greth of Powellsville 
both tested the Selective Service policy of 
retaining in CPS an assignee who had vol- 
unteered for military service but was turned 
down at the induction station. Both cases 
were settled out of court before any bind- 
ing decision could be secured from the 
judges, but both were considered to be won 
. default. A number of Germfask cases 
also fit into this category. 


Question in Controversy 


The entire question of seeking improve- 
ments through the courts has long been a 


controversy in CPS. Such a dispute is al- 
most inevitable, it was pointed out, since 
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points of view range from the Mennonite 
reluctance to use legal redress in any situa- 
tion to the strong supporters of the Ameri- 
ean Civil Liberties Union whose natural 
a eagese is through the courts. 
he top-heavy preponderance of reversals 
in the courts is cited as evidence of the 
ineffectiveness of this method by those who 
have claimed from the beginning that no 
sweeping changes could be secured in the 
system during wartime, and repeated chal- 
lenges could only result in a tightening of 
the net. As an example, they point to the 
statement attributed to a Selective Service 
official who, when he was asked to consider 
a number of hypothetical cases, exclaimed, 
“If you people don’t stop asking questions, 
you're not going to have any rights left.” 
On the other hand, concessions have 
been won, even though the price may be 
open to later evaluation. And even those 
who prefer to stay out of the courts find 
it difficult to deny a man under prosecu- 
tion for violation of the draft act the right 
to raise any question which might be 
effective in his own defense. 


German COs—(from page 1) 

if they would drop their objections to join- 
ing the Wehrmacht, but of 800 men to 
whom the offer was made, only three 
accepted. 

During the early days of the war, at 
least, the Germans also operated a camp 
for women COs, the account said, located 
in or near Mecklenburg. A similar offer of 
release was reported made to the women if 
they would renounce their faith and give 
the Nazi salute, but few recanted. No fig- 
ures were given for this camp. 

Nazis made many attempts to suppress 
the Jehovah’s Witness organization, it was 
understood, and Rudolph Hess was said 
to be the official largely responsible for 
the program early in the war. Reports of 
mass shootings were received from Berne, 
but the headquarters of the sect, in Magde- 
burg, simply went underground, where it 
operated, apparently with considerable 
success. 


Channel Islands 

The Bulletin also reported the strange 
story of the British COs who had gone to 
the island of Jersey, in the English Chan- 
nel, early in the war to help in the critical 
agriculture program. ’ 

British troops withdrew shortly after their 
arrival, and civilians were offered evacua- 
tion, but 104 COs declined. Two weeks 
later, the island was occupied by a small 
German airborne force who, except for a 
small bombing raid in advance, took over 
without opposition. 

The COs apparently continued their work 
with little interference until about 28 
months later when, in September, 1942, they 
were rounded up and shipped off to German 
camps where they remained until the area 
was taken by the American Seventh Army. 
_ In commenting on the treatment received 
in Germany, one of the COs, who had been 
taken to the Laufen camp in Upper Ba- 
varia, said: 

“On the whole the treatment was not un- 
fair and I myself know of nothing that 
might rank as ‘atrocities’ happening in this 
particular camp, tho the German au- 
thorities were very difficult about the ob- 
servance of numerous regulations to which 
we were subject. When the Allied fortunes 
of war were in the ascendant, treatment be- 
came noticeably better. The food was poor 
and only the Red Cross parcels kept us 
going. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand conscientious objectors have 
apparently won at least one concession from 
ir Srreeneneet after a long and bitter 
st e. 
wal New York — co cn 
Vellington reported last month that the 
government had agreed to establish two 
one-man tribunals to review sentences 
handed down to COs who fail to satisfy 
local tribunals. Some 700 such men are 
being held in “defaulter’s” detention camps 
for the duration of the war. 
The position of COs in New Zealand was 


described by the Times correspondent as 
“the most difficult in the world except for 
Russia.” 


One of the recently orareet review 
judges was a magistrate who has been a 
strong critic of the government's policy 
toward COs, and who told the Returned 
Servicemen’s Association, who protested the 
new tribunals, that it did not understand 
the situation. ‘ 

For three years or more, New Zealand 
COs and their friends have been pressing 
the government for more liberal treatment 
of COs, but until now without success. In 
addition to machinery to review the widely 
varying decisions of local tribunals, they 
sought an end to the policy of giving. COs 
indeterminate sentences (i.e., the duration). 

Other _— desired included a liberali- 
zation of the conditional exemption per- 
mitted by New Zealand law, better work 
projects and more humane treatment in 
the defaulters’ camps, into which COs are 
herded often behind barbed wire and kept 
under strict censorship without the possi- 
bility of furlough. 


Many Petitions 


While petitions listing 7,000 and more 
signatures have been presented to the gov- 
ernment asking for a more liberal policy, 
the New Zealand Parliament has contin- 
ually hesitated and deferred decision. Any 
change in existing conditions has been 
strongly opposed by the Returned Service- 
men’s Association and by a weekly news- 
paper bearing the name “Truth” which 
advocates even harsher CO measures. 

The lack of decisiveness on the part of 
the government was considered even more 
strange in view of the fact that Peter 
Fraser, the Prime Minister, was a CO him- 
self in the last war and secretary of the 
Anti-Conscription Conference. 

Fraser’s repeated promises to look into 
the situation, and the continued failure of 
Parliament to take any action resulted in a 
series of work and hunger strikes in the 
camps and renewed attempts of church 
groups and others to secure improvements. 
The new review tribunals may be the re- 
sult, although “Truth” simply urged guards 
to “Shoot and shoot straight if the disturb- 
ances show signs of getting out of hand.” 


Army, Navy COs—(from page 1) 

placed in a combat unit and forced to stay 

there; his only recourse is to refuse to 
and thus suffer court martial. 

“An officer holding CO views can ‘pol- 
lute’—if we can consider God's truth from 
the military point of view—the minds of 
many men. e therefore is highly unde- 
sirable in any mili organization.” 

A member of the P —_ Brethren, the 
lieutenant described himself as possessing 

tential CO views over a long period be- 
ore they matured into full conviction. 


Navy Officers 
Meanwhile, a navy medical lieutenant 
(jg), who recently expressed conscientious 


objections to military authorities (See May 
1, 1945, Reporter) announced himself as 
satisfied with noncombatant duties which 
the navy offered him as a compromise with 
his request to be assigned to CPS. 

A physician and a member of the Church 
of the Brethren, he has been ~ssigned to a 
navy hospital located on the Mexican Gulf 
where he will specialize in obstetrics. He 
had previously become alarmed when he 
learned that both he and his corpsmen were 
to be armed with automatic pistols and 
rifles, which he felt to be in violation of 
the Geneva Convention as well as his own 
conscience. 

The lieutenant had specialized in obstet- 
rics before the war and concluded: “I feel 
the navy has dealt very fairly with me.” 


Released from Army 


Boston newspapers last month reported 
the success of Carl M. Flannagan, 24, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., in winning a release from 
the army after two and a half years of re- 
fusing to obey any military commands or 

rform any military duties. U. 8. District 
Court Judge Francis J. W. Ford ordered 
his release in favor of civil jurisdiction. 


In Prison 


A total of 39 men, designated as COs and 
JWs by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were 
sent to prison between June 7 and 22 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the total, 28 were Jehovah's Witnesses. 

At the same time the following men were 
authorized for Special (Executive Order 
8641) Paroles, all to Plan 4 hospital work: 
Ashland, Ky., Steve Drosky; El Reno, 
Okla., Delbert and Roy M. Williams; Lew- 
isburg, Pa., Irving E. Ravin; Texarkana, 
Tex., Leslie C. Becker. 


Statistics 


There were 8,426 men in Civilian Public 
Service as of June 15, 1945, with another 
204 men in the process of being assigned. 
The breakdown by type of project follows: 





Base Camps 

Forest Service .... i 1513 
Soil Conservation Service 1,057 
National Park Service 658 
Bureau of Reclamatioon _ 432 
Farm Security Administration 257 
General Land Office .... 144 

Total Pee are 4,061 

Special Projects 

Mental Hospitals ............. 1,868 
See Pee Bra iw 574 
a By (ean Soames 339 
Train ERR aL eae eRe Pere env! 300 

i NN ele eS, Macs wee 
Ag. Experiment Stations............. 209 
Pape Se 5s os oy FER 202 
General Hospitals .................. 114 
Public Health Projects.............. 113 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands ........ 76 
Bt WY ORE ss Ca oh nhead wa be 66 
Coast & Geodetic Survey........... 26 
Admin. Detached Service........... 
Other Detached Service.............. 51 
Miscellaneous ...................... 56 

Total 4,365 


The follo men have been discharged 
or au ‘or arge. Those listed 
as “ov are those being released under 
the demobilization by age group policy. 
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Overage (42 or more) 
gar Sa Seal wa 
Wernersvill oan Gentes Yo. ospital : Sohn. Oswald. 
For Military Gervien 
Bie. Reed, IAO. 


Terry, M : i 

Union Grove, ‘Wis., Hospital : ‘Leonard Decker, IA. 
For Physical Disability 

Belden, outs Frederik F. Nora. 

Big Fiats, N . ¥.: Earl L. Fowler. 

Cascade Locks, Ore.: Dwain M. Crist, Lloyd E. 

Stover. 
Gatlinburg, Rigg Charles M. ~-iptaas 
Glend 


or ~ — aN. Noble, Henry J. 


North Fork, wel 
David 8S. Beery, Virgil E. 


Vig 
Three Rivers, Cal.: 
Egli. 


CPS Reserve 
Luray, Va.: 

Walked Out 
Bedford, Va. : 


James C. Lehman. 


gy P. Greer. 

Elkton, Donald Lehman. 

Lapine, Ore. : ‘ dosold L. hg Amos G. Brokaw, 
Bust vag L. Gillman, Phillip J. Larson, Alex L. 


Robert E. Poole. 
Robert 8. Harvey, 


Mi orW eather, Va. : 
Waldport, Ore. : 
James. 


Clayton B. 


Testing the Testers 


The Brethren Service Committee re- 

rted last week that of the ten best dairy 
oe d testers in the State of Maryland, eight 
were CPS men. 

The rating was not the BSC’s but the 
State Fair Board of Maryland which spon- 
sored the contest to find the most qualified 
testers throughout the state. Only the fifth 
and seventh positions eluded the assignees. 
John Haynes, of Indiana, placed first with 
1380 points out of a possible total of 1500. 


Demobilization 


Congress, spurred by veterans’ groups and 
patriotic organizations, last week posed a 
serious threat to CPS demobilization. 

Rep. Arthur Winstead (Miss.) introduced 
a bill into the House to make the CPS 
demobilization point system identical with 
that of the army. This would eliminate 
points for wives, limit to three the number 
of children eligible, and require, at present, 
85 points for discharge. 

In other words, such a law would make it 
impossible for a CO to be discharged on 
points. The highest possible score which 
ean be achieved by an assignee under the 
army system is 84, and, while the army 
minimum may later be jowered, very few 
COs would be eligible. 

The bill does not apply to regular physi- 
cal or other discharges, nor to those for 
reasons of hardship or overage, but, if 
passed, would virtually eliminate the group 
of 800 to 900 men who were scheduled to 
be released on points during the next year. 

Winstead’s bill, referred to the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, will not be 
considered immediately, since Congress 
plans to recess shortly for the summer. It 
was not known, however, whether Selective 
Service would be willing to proceed with 
its plan so long as such legislation was 
pending. It may feel forced to delay point 
demobilization until some disposition of 
the bill is made by Congress. 


“Demoralizing” 

In introducing the measure, Winstead 
emphasized those aspects of the CPS plan 
which he felt more liberal than the army 
system, three points for wives, unlimited 
children, no minimum score. 

“Tf the Selective Service follows this 


plan,” he declared, “it will be one of the 
most demoralizing blows to this country 
and to the men in service we have had 
during the entire war. If the conscientious 
objectors are conscientious, they will not 
want advantages over the fighting men.’ 

A number of veterans’ groups have 
strongly protested the ial demobiliza- 
tion of CPS men, including the Legion, 
VFW, Catholic War Veterans, Jewish War 
Veterans and the War Dads. The my sar 
and VFW both sent protests to President 
Truman and have joined with others in 
asking their Congressmen to stop the move. 


New Publications 


Mennonite units or groups have issued 
three new publications recently, by, for and 
about CPS men. 

“The Story of the Amish in Civilian 
Public Service” is a 140-page booklet com- 

jled and edited by David Wagler and 
cen Raber of the Boonsboro, Md., unit 
(CPS No. 24, Unit 3). As its name implies, 
it traces the history and participation of 
Amish men in camp and includes a direc- 
tory of all Amish in the program up to 
Jan. 1, 1945 

“Anniversary Review” is the work of the 
Harrisburg, Pa., mental hospital unit and 
develops in 64 pages of pictures and articles 
the bases and techniques of psychiatric 
treatment, as well as the CPS participation. 
($1.00 per copy, 85 cents in lots of ten or 
more, write Gerhard M. Peters, CPS Unit 
s Harrisburg State Hospital, Harrisburg, 

‘a.) 

Most ambitious of the new publications 
was “Service for Peace” issued by men of 
the Ft. Collins, Colo., camp. Profusely 
illustrated, this describes the camp, its pro)- 
ect, its camp life and aims, in college year 
book style complete with portraits of as- 
signees, montages of camp scenes and spare 
time activities, not to mentidn six full pages 
of advertising. ($1 per copy, write S. J. 
Miller, CPS camp 33, prt. Collins, Colo.) 


CPS Lore 


Continuing the series of CPS legends and 
old wives’ tales: 

Last November, the “starvation” guinea 
pig unit at the University of Minnesota 
found itself assigned to the same dining 
hall as an army training unit. Tentative 
friendships were formed and, as the weeks 
went by, progressed famously. At Christ- 
mas soldiers joined the CO group in sing- 
ing carols. 

At this point a visiting lieutenant-colonel 
discovered the situation and declared the 
COs were demoralizing the army unit. He 
first tried to oust the CPS men from the 
hall, but no other eating place satisfied the 
requirements of the experiment. So he had 
a wall built across the room and, further, 
shifted meal hours so the two groups ate 
at different times. 

Unexpected opposition developed among 
the soldiers, some of whom showed pointed 
disgust. “What does he think we are fight- 
ing for?” they asked. “Does he think he 
can change our minds by putting up a wall?” 

Though they no longer ate together, out- 
side contacts continued and fraternization 
was actually increased by the colonel’s 
methods. The wall progressed from a point 
for mutual jokes to an actual bond be- 
tween them. Shortly before the army unit 
was to leave, one of the soldiers defied the 
order to come all the way round to the CO 
- of the wall, shook hands and said good- 
ve. 





The wall still stands in the university din- 
ing hall—but it is now considered a monu- 
ment to a forbidden friendship. 


From the Papers 


From the weekly news analysis of Upton 
Close, radio commentator, in bringing his 
program series to a close: 

Sincere thanks to you, my listeners, for 
the good American letters through which 
you expressed yourselves to me during the 
several year course of these Sunday after- 
noon talks. 

I salute also the intelligent and con- 
scientious objectors with whom I have dis- 
puted basic fundamentals. Many are 
idealists who have vision, but seemingl 
lack feet on the ground. Do not thin 
that Americans of my views have not also 
visions of the stars, but we feel sure—and 
our convictions are backed by history— 
that regardless of social and economic prog- 
ress on a world scale being our ultimate 
goal, our own America must remain intact 
or the new era will have no cornerstone. 


From an editorial in the Poughkeepsie, 
New Yorker, following a previous editorial 
criticizing COs for their part in the Hudson 
River State Hospital incident: 

“In the trade” so to speak, editors are 
agreed on the futility of attempting objec- 
tive discussion of conscientious objectors, 
at the present time at least. The issue is 
too fundamental, cqnvictions too ingrained, 
passions too aroused to hope that either 
majority or minority will understand (or 
try to understand) the other's point of 
view. 

The editorial writer who attempts it, or 
even mentions the issue, the “trade” warns, 
will convince no one, stir up a hornet’s 
nest, and emerge from the controversy a 
sadder but wiser man. 

Editorial writers in certain situations, can 
only plead in defense kinship with those 
oft-mentioned persons who rush in where 
angels fear to tread. 

This one, venturing to discuss on May 
24 charges preferred against four HRSH 
attendants at the Hudson River State Hos- 
pital by COs also working there, today 
can report we are wiser, if not sadder, from 
the experience. 

As a result of our enforced study of the 
CO subject, it is our conclusion that the 
government—more concerned (in our opin- 
ion correctly) with winning the war—de- 
spaired of finding any complete solution to 
the problem and in an honest attempt to 
satisfy all claims created a situation which 
satisfies none. 

It may be that justice is thus achieved, 
but manifestly, a complicated situation has 
resulted neither understood nor practical. 








